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hands were those of a young girl. I felt sure it was
Sudan's wife. I shifted my position casually to get a
closer view. But when I next turned my eyes towards
the slit, the hands had vanished. All through the day I
had wondered if I would catch a glimpse of Sudan's wife.
I now began to yearn to know what she looked like.

The sun had dropped behind the tall mountains flank-
ing the valley. The sheikh and his friends left the tent
to say their evening prayers. This is the moment for
one who is not a member of their faith to leave them in
peace. So I wandered away from the camp and ad-
mired the evening. Wraiths of white cloud twisted
about the twilight, and vast grey ghosts of mountains
seemed to lean inward over the valley as if sheltering
it from the world outside. Presently I found myself
walking back to the tent from the north side, so that I
would have to pass by the opening where Sudan's wife,
Ageyle, lay. My curiosity was now intense. But in
front of the tent I met Sheikh Selman standing over the
tiny corpse of a black lamb he had slaughtered in my
honour. And I was so grateful and worried by all this
that I forgot to look.

For an hour or more I sat in my place of honour by
the fire, smiling, I hope naturally, but longing for the
food to be finished so I could decently go to sleep. My
arms ached from the strain of pinioning myself to the
saddle when Zeyala bolted. Each time I refused with
polite gestures, another helping of sugary tea, my glass
was refilled. They began discussing ages, and I was
amazed to learn that many of the haggard men were
only in their early thirties. The bedu's life is hard, and
he wizens young. Not one of them was certain of his
age. " Perhaps I am thirty-seven," said one, and " I
am thirty-four approximately," said another.